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l 1946 | 1945 
MONTH END DATA | aj 
MARCH FEBRUARY | JANUARY MARCH 
Shares Listed (Mil.) | 1,628 1,620 1,614 1,504 
Share Issues Listed (No.) 1,282 1,278 1,276 1,255 
Par Value of Bonds Listed (Mil. $) 138,831 139,299 138,961 112,001 
Bond Issues Listed ‘ (No.) 977 978 979 1,050 
Total Stock and/or Bond Issuers (No.) 1,184 1,180 4,477 1,180 
Market Value of Listed Shares (Mil. $) 77,932 74,165 78,468 57,383 
Market Value of Listed Bonds (Mil. S) 146,181 146,524 145,556 114,832 
Market Value of All Listed Securities ~ . « GMAIL S$) 224,113 220,689 224,024 172,215 
Flat Average Price—All Share Issues A . . . . (S$) 63.02 61.12 63.43 52.50 
Shares: Market Value ~ Shares Listed A . . . . (S$) 47.88 45.79 48.61 38.15 
Bonds: Market Value Par Value A . . . . . (S) 105.29 105.19 104.75 102.53 
Stock Price Index (12/31/24 = 100) AB (%) 96.9 92.6 98.2 74.7 
Member Borrowings on U. S. Gov't Issues (Mil. $) | 463 369 363 237 
Member Borrowings on Other Collateral (Mil. $) 432 440 520 595 
Per cent of Market Value of Listed Shares (%) 0.55 0.59 0.66 1.04 
Member Borrowings—Total ? (Mil. $) 895 809 883 832 
N.Y.S.E. Members’ Branch Offices . : (No.) 863 858 851 798 
Total Non-Member Correspondent Offices (No.) | 2,468 2,438 2,432 2,343 
Customers’ Net Debit Balances CD . . . (Mil. $) | 936 | 1,046R 1,168 1,034 
Credit Extended on U. S. Gov't Obligations | | 
Included in Preceding Item CD (Mil. $) | 165 | 172 193 109 
Customers’ Free Credit Balances CD (Mil. $) 712 755R | 727 553 
| 
DATA FOR FULL MONTH | | 
Reported Share Volume ‘ (Thou.) | 25,664 34,093 | 51,510 27,492 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) (Thou.) 987 1,623 1,981 1,057 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) (Thou.) 1,092 1,711 2,142 1,185 
Ratio to Listed Shares ~ me (%) 1.58 2.11 3.21 1.83 
Total Share Volume (Incl. Odd Lots) F (Thou.) 35,774 51,851 69,182 38,488 
Money Value of Total Share Sales F (Thou. $) 1,216,324 3,573,357 1,945,896 1.060.019 
Reported Bond Volume (Par Value) (Thou. $) 105,018 129,337 186,923 206,776 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) (Thou. $) 4,039 6,159 7,189 7,953 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) (Thou. $) 4,497 6,624 7,832 8,888 
Ratio to Par Value of Listed Bonds (%) .076 .093 A355 .185 
Total Bond Volume (Par Value) F (Thou. $) 113,002 146,310 ‘204,041 231,927 
Money Value of Total Bond Sales F (Thou. $) 91,234 110,162 155,270 165,095 
N.Y.S.E. Memberships Transferred (No.) | 2 3 12 4 
Average Price . . . ...... ss. () | none 96,000 95,000 57,000 
| 4/15/46 3/15/46 2/15/46 4/13/45 
Shares in Short Interest F w « «> Cia) | 994 1,016 1,181 1,361 
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TPHE end of the war is now far enough 

behind us to permit a fairly broad 
evaluation of its effects on public utility 
companies. The reports which have been 
coming through have had a similarity 
which is almost surprising. Many of the 
companies, although by no means all, 
have been reporting a drop in kilowatt- 
hour sales of electricity. The extent of 
the drop has depended upon the propor- 
tion of business which has been derived 
from strictly war sources. 

On the other hand, operating revenues 
have shown a tendency to increase or, at 
the worst, to decline much less than the 
drop in k.w.h. output. This is due to the 
fact that much of the industrial load has 


heen carried at little or no profit. Speak- 
ing in terms of averages, the commercial 
business of the utility industry as a whole 
yields about 3 times as much per k.w.h. 


as industrial business, while domestic 
business returns about 4 times as much. 

It is, therefore, obvious that an equiv- 
alent physical volume of sales does not 
have to be built up in the more profitable 
domestic and commercial classifications 
to offset the loss of the low-profit indus- 
trial business. In fact, to carry the war 
load many companies had to use high- 
cost, inefficient generating stations usu- 
ally held for peak or stand-by purposes 
only or had to buy power from neighbor- 
ing systems for resale on a small margin 
of profit. Of course, the utility companies 
have met no physical reconversion prob- 
lems in the usual sense. They have had 
problems of readjustment, to be sure, but 
there has been little required in the way 
of change-overs of facilities. 

Looking ahead it seems almost certain 
that the upward trend of domestic and 
commercial business will continue. Indus- 
trial business will catch up with its pre- 
vious peaks in due course. The immedi- 
ate outlook for an increase in sales to the 
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householder and small business 
excellent. 


man is 
The record of increased busi- 
ness in the domestic field is one of the 
most impressive features of the history of 
the public utility industry. Greater usage 
with consistently lower cost has been es- 
tablished in virtually every year since the 
series of figures was started. High spots 
are shown in the table on page 2. 


Appliances to be Promoted 


In the last 2 or 3 years appliances have 
been off the market and companies have 
therefore not been in a position to pro- 
mote business with the usual aggressive- 
ness. While strikes have delayed the re- 
sumption of a steady flow of these items 


to the market. 
cuantity 


they should be back in 
within a reasonable period. 
There is no question that people are in a 
mood to buy gas and electric appliances 
in quantity. This has been revealed both 
by surveys and by evervday contacts, 
The average housekeeper is eager to 
get every labor-saving device which the 
family budget can afford. There are a lot 
of new items, or items which have had a 
low saturation, which will be very much 
in demand as, for example, ironing ma- 
chines. room coolers, electric bed blank- 
ets. and Anything 
convenience 
will be sought for. There will be higher 
standards of lighting in homes, stores and 


home freezer units. 


which adds to comfort or 


Assembling the field windings of an electric motor 


¢ 











office buildings. Street and highway light- 
ing will be improved because it has been 
found that the accident rate goes down as 
the quality of lighting on the roads im- 
proves. Rural electrification is another 
field which has been by no means fully 
exploited and which will be subject to 
further intensive development. 

The gas companies have constructive 
expectations ahead of them as well as the 
electric This industry has 
been very aggressive in formulating and 
pursuing a research program looking to- 


companies, 


ward both reduction of costs and develop- 
ment of new outlets. Gas is the more eco- 
nomical medium for cooking and water- 
heating in a majority of communities and 
gas companies that are on their toes will 
get their share of this business. House 
heating and air-conditioning are other 
fields which can be much further ex- 
ploited. Natural gas companies have been 
showing excellent growth and where man- 
ufactured gas operations have been con- 
verted to natural gas the results have been 
very pleasing. 


End of Excess Profits Tax 


The turn of the year brought relief 
from the excess profits tax and this is 
proving very helpful to many utility com- 
panies. Of course, the full amount of the 
tax will not be saved for the stockholders, 
even after providing for the normal tax 
and surtaxes on the earnings involved. 
The tax reduction will probably have to 
be divided about 3 ways. Customers will 
receive rate cuts and employees will get 
higher wages, but even after providing 
for these items, there should be salvage 
for the stockholders. Earnings reports for 
the early months of the year have looked 
very good, indeed, especially for the com- 
panies which had been paying the excess 
profits taxes. In some cases, the degree 
of improvement shown in the first few 
months very likely will not continue but 


the end of the year should, nevertheless, 
show larger figures on the bottom line 
than were revealed in 1945. 

In refreshing contrast to the dividend 
cuts and omissions of many companies in 
other fields of business, there have been 
a substantial number of dividend in- 
creases on utility common stocks since the 
first of the year. The “pattern” thus of- 
fered warrants continuous research of 
utility situations as more companies get 
their houses in order and are enabled to 
share in the peace-time progress of indus- 
try and home building. 


Yields Available 


At the present time, it is possible to get 
from 4 per cent to 414 per cent on utility 
common stocks of some of the large and 
well-known companies while the returns 
run up even to 5 per cent on some of the 
companies off the beaten track. These re- 
turns are large enough to be impressive 
in a period in which returns on invest- 
ments are being subjected to constant 
attrition. 

Many investors, both private and in- 
stitutional, who over the years have been 
buyers of bonds and preferred stocks pri- 
marily, are now exploring the equity field 
and the utility common stocks seem to be 
as suggestive for close study as any other 
equity. 

It seems particularly apt to talk about 
utility common stocks for conservative ex- 
amination in the light of the improvement 
in quality which has taken place. Late in 
1945 the Federal Power Commission is- 
sued an interesting pamphlet in which it 
pointed out some of the things which 
eventuated in the 7-year period from 1937 
through 1944. Jurisdiction of the F. P. C. 
over utility companies in interstate oper- 
ation became effective in 1937 and all 
companies regardless of whether super- 
vised, must make accounting reports. 

Among the achievements of the 7-year 





Residential or Domestic Service 
Customer Data 


Year K.W.H. Per Customer 
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Aver. Annual Bill Aver. Rev. Per K.W.H. 


$30.10 7.00¢ 
31.78 6.33 
33.70 5.60 
33.92 5.01 
35.31 4.14 
36.78 3.73 
38.52 3.60 
41.91 3.41 
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period which the F, P. C. emphasized 
were: (1) k.w.h. sales increased 82 per 
cent, generating capacity 24 per cent, 
number of customers 17 per cent and 
electric revenues 44 per cent; 

(2) net plant investment (after de- 
ducting depreciation reserves) actually 
decreased from $4.88 per dollar of rev- 
enue in 1937 to $3.30 in 1944; 

(3) some $800,000,000 of inflation was 
eliminated from the utility plant account; 

(4) depreciation reserves increased by 
more than $1,300,000,000 or almost 90 
per cent; 

(5) outstanding indebtedness decreased 
and ratio of long-term debt to gross in- 
vestment in plant fell from 50 per cent to 
approximately 43 per cent; 

(6) interest charges which were cov- 
ered 2.97 times in 1937 were covered 3.64 
times in 1944; 

(7) more than $3,000,000,000, repre- 
senting accruals for depreciation and 
amortization, together with undistributed 
earnings, was invested in property addi- 
tions and replacements or utilized to re- 
tire outstanding securities; 

(8) facilities were greatly expanded 
without the necessity for issuance by the 
industry, as a whole, of additional securi- 
ties to finance construction; in fact, the 
book amount of outstanding stocks and 
bonds decreased by some $600,000,000. 


Break-Up Situations 


Investors confined to top quality com- 
mitments will explore principally the field 
of operating company stocks now on the 
market. Others, less restricted as to their 
purchases; will be interested in the hold- 
ing company break-up situations. It is 
possible still to buy numerous holding 
company stocks for prices below the in- 
dicated values of the underlying stocks. 
Programs for the break-up or the inte- 
eration of holding company systems are 
being actively pursued and in many in- 
stances the eventual workout of these sit- 
uations is getting reasonably clear-cut. 
Furthermore, the time element is becom- 
ing more favorable. Accordingly, while 
the percentage of potential profit in these 
stocks may be less than it was a while 
ago, the waiting period and the risks are 
correspondingly reduced. 

Another field which is one to be 
watched is that of the sale or distribution 
of operating company stocks by holding 
companies. Generally speaking, when 
these stocks come into the hands of the 
public for the first time they sell at lower 
prices than they command after they have 
been in the hands of the public for a rea- 


(continued on page 9) 
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DIVIDENDS IN FIRST 1946 
QUARTER LARGER THAN 
EARLY SIGNS INDICATED 


















ACME PHOTOS 


Vacuum cleaners, washing machines, cordless electric irons, modern kitchen utility units start to roll off production lines again 


'N view of emphasis attached in recent 
4 months to dividend interruptions—not 
abundant but sufficient to attract invest- 
ment attention because of steady distri- 
butions during the war—some surprise 
may be attached to the record tabled on 
the next page. 

The aggregate of dividends paid in 
cash during the first 1946 quarter on 
common stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange increased 11.7 per cent 
over the corresponding months of 1945. 
More than that, some 21 per cent of the 
S9L listed common stocks disbursed to 
holders more than in the opening 1945 
quarter. On only 31 issues were payments 
this year deferred or reduced. 

\ discussion of the showing, however. 
requires numerous qualifications. The 
quarter's statistics would not lend them- 
selves to projections in regard to likely 
cash distributions during the remaining 
3 quarters. A number of corporations 
which paid dividends between January i 
and March 31 made no payments in last 
vears first quarter, although they made 
returns to stockholders later in the year— 
in certain cases of substantial amounts. 
In other instances, the registered in- 
creases of 19146 occurred simply because 
payments a year before came early in the 
second quarter instead of late in the first 
quarter, Moreover, it has been the cor- 
porate custom of many companies in re- 
cent years to make irregularly-spaced 


payments instead of the former conven- 
tional method of quarterly returns. 
The record suggests that the dividend 


events of the first 6 months of this year 
will present a truer picture of what is 
happening in connection with common 
stock cash disbursements to owners of 
various shares. 

It will be noted in the table that the 
aviation group is omitted. The omission 
was impelled by a situation which made 
any clear comparison with the initial 
1945 quarter impossible. The aviation 
company dividends are included in the 
“Other Company” roster, helping to 
swell the percentage increase of this item 
to the extent of 130.7 per cent over the 
showing a year ago. Some details of in- 
dividual aviation company distributions 
will freshen recollection of directors’ ac- 
iion during the opening months of 1946, 
together with comparisons, 

Bell Aircraft: A dividend of $1 a 
share. the full return to stockholders last 
vear, was paid in the second quarter: 
also a 10 per cent stock dividend was 
later paid, prior to payment of $1 in the 
first 1946 quarter. 

Grumman Aircraft: This company 
paid 51.50 in this year’s first quarter. 
Last vear the years full payment to 
shareowners was $1.50. made in the sec- 
ond quarter. 

Glenn L, Martin: The 1945 dividends 
amounting to $83 a share were divided 
into 2 payments of 51.50, one in the sec- 
ond quarter and the other in the fourth 
quarter, This year’s first quarter saw a 
disbursement of 75 cents as a quarterly 
payment. 


Pan American Airways: The 25 


cents a share voted in this year’s first 
quarter equalled the full payment dur- 
ing 1945. 

As a review similar to the foregoing 
brings information of value to owners of 
stocks in other tabled groups, some are 
here presented: 

Admiral Corporation: Paid 12! 
cents a share in the first quarter of 1940: 
paid a similar amount in the second 1915 
quarter; 

Warner Brothers Pictures: Paid 
50 cents a share in 1946; no dividend 
was distributed in the corresponding 
1945 period: 

Loews Ine.: A dividend of 50 cents 
was paid on the old stock in the first 
1945 quarter, and of 3715 cents on new 
stock in 1916, the latter being equivalent 
to $1.12! » on the old stock before the re- 
cent split-up at the rate of 3 shares for 1: 

Twentieth Century-Fox: Seventy-five 
cents was paid this year, against 50 cents 
in the first quarter of 1945: 

Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp.: 
Formerly the ce mpany made 2 payments 
in the fourth quarter of the year and 
none in the first quarter, However. the 
pavment which normally would have 
heen made late last vear was set forward 
to the first quarter of 1916, with the re- 
sult of the company being credited with 
a 75 cent dividend in the opening 1946 
quarter against none in 1945: 

Eastman Kodak: The dividend was 
increased in the first 1946 quarter from 
$2 to $2.50 on a share issue approaching 
2.500.000 shares: 





Owens-Illinois Glass: A dividend of 
$1.25 was paid on more than 2,500,000 
shares this year, compared with 50 cents 
in the first 1945 quarter; 

General Electric: The dividend was 
increased this year from 35 to 40 cents 
on the company’s 29,000,000 shares, 

The food group of companies saw a 
number of dividend changes this year. 
For example: 

Pacific American Fisheries distrib- 
uted $1: nothing was paid in the open- 
ing 1945 quarter: 

Wilson & Company, meat packers, 
paid 20 cents: nothing last year; 

American Distilling Co.: Fifty cents 
this year, nothing in last year’s initial 
quarter, 

Borden dividend 
this vear was increased from 40 cents 
to 50 cents a share on the outstanding 
1.250.000 shares. 


Company: The 


General Foods paid an extra of 20 


cents a share this vear. and Standard 


10 cents. William Wrigley, Jr., Co. ad- 
vanced the dividend this year from 50 
cents to 75 cents a share. 

The petroleum roster of companies on 
the Stock Exchange experienced a num- 
ber of individual dividend changes. 
Standard Oil Company (Ohio) paid 25 
cents this year, against 50 cents a year be- 
fore, but as the stock had been increased 
during 1945 by a 2% to 1 split-up, 
this year’s first payment really amounted 
to an increase. The Sun Oil company 
paid a 10 per cent stock dividend last 
vear: the old dividend rate of 25 cents a 
share was continued into this year. Texas 
Company paid an extra of 50 cents a 
share in this year’s first quarter, the dis- 
tribution going to owners of the more 
than 11,000,000 shares. Tidewater Asso- 
ciated also disbursed an extra this year, 
of 20 cents a share. 

Changes in the first quarter were plen- 
tiful among railroad and rail equipment 
Atlantic Coast which 


concerns. Line, 


ter, distributed $1 this year. Western 
Pacific Railroad, which did not start the 
payment of regular quarterly rates until 
the second quarter of 1945, continued 
with 75 cents a share this year. American 
Locomotive Company, paying nothing in 
last year’s first quarter, sent checks at the 
rate of 60 cents a share this year. Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Company ordered a 
$1 year-end dividend, payable in early 
1946; no year-end payment occurred a 
year before. Norfolk & Western distrib- 
uted $3 extra subsequent to January 1: 
no extras were paid in 1945. 

The merchandising (retail) roster of 
companies experienced a number of 
split-ups in recent months, adding inter- 
est to the first dividends thereafter. J. C. 
Penney, after issuing 2 shares to holders 
of each share, reduced the former payment 
from 75 cents to 35 cents. Best & Com- 
pany. the shares split 2 for 1, paid 25 
cents, regular, and 50 cents, extra, in the 
first 1946 quarter, compared with 40 











Brands increased its payment from 30 to made no payment in the first 1945 quar- (continued on page 12) 
7 OO aire | 
' 
DIVIDEND PAYMENTS OF COMMON STOCKS LISTED ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE | 
— First Three Months of 1946 — 
Estimated | 
No. of Number Paying Number Number Number Aggregate Amount of 
Issues Cash Dividends Paying Paying Paying Dividend Payments Per | 
Listed In First 3 Months Increased Same Reduced lst 3 Months 1st 3 Months Cent | 
Industry (3-30-46) 1945 1946 Dividends Dividends Dividends 1945 1946 Change | 
Amusement ye eee ce | Oe 1] 13 5 8 0 $ 5.458.000 $ 9,389,000 -+ 72.0% 
Automotive . . ... .. .~ 66 10 1] 1] 29 4 47,963.000 49.090.000 1 2.3 
Buildme .. - «se eces BB 17 17 5 12 0 3.446.000 4,040,000 -+ 17. 
Business & Office Equipment . . 10) 10 10 l 9 0 4,191,000 4,663,000 -+- 11.3 
Chemical . . . . ee mm &° Oe 58 59 17 1] 1 53.799.000 58.465.000 -++- 8.7 
Electrical Equipment. . . . . 19 5) } 4 9 1 15.707.000 16.383.000 + 4.3 | 
Farm Machinery. . . . . . . 6 2 3 2 ] 0 3.807.000 4901,000 -+ 28.7 
os) | a a ra 15 16 5 1] 0 14.370.000 15,825,000 -+ 10.1 
MOGha ta xece cence ans 140 15 14 29 2 28,293,000 32.271,.000 + 14.1 
Garment Manufacturers . . . . 6 + 1 0 | 0 621,000 621,000 — 
Leather & Shoe Manfuacturers. . 12 8 8 I 6 1 2.900.000 2.869.000 — 1.1 
Machinery & Metal Products . . 86 65 67 18 18 3 16.725.000 18.020.000 +. Goa | 
Ming ns seer ees g 20 6 12 3 17.415,000 18,151,000 + 4.2 | 
Paper & Publishing. . . . . . 28 20 23 13 10 0 3.329.000 5,410,000 -+ 62.5 
Petroleum . . . ses ee eo « 8 19 21 6 15 0 38.802.000 47,509,000 + 22.4 | 
Railroad . . . 1... 6 ee 75 3 37 9 27 2 15,848,000 54.026,000 + 17.8 
Retell Mevehendlies =. . . . . 67 53 55 34 20 1 27,005,000 34.125.000 + 26.4 
Pee ec cave vee = 8 7 8 5 3 0 1,074,000 1.681.000 + 14.9 | 
Shipbuilding & Operating . . . 1] 8 8 6 0 2.009,000 2,307,000 + 14.8 
Shipping Services . . . 2. ee 1 l 1 ] 0 0 155.000 181,000 + 16.8 : 
Steel, Iron & Coke. . . . 7 21 20 6 13 1 21,108,000 21,831,000 + 3.4 | 
WO cc te tt wr hc hr hl 17 21 13 8 0 4,008.000 5.644.000 + 40. 
TEM. kw ee KH ee 19 16 16 3 13 0 13.024,000 13,265,000 + 1.9 
All Public Utilities. 2. 2. 2...) 55 35 35 5 30 ] 77.493,000 79,411,000 + 2.5 
U. S. Cos. Operating Abroad . . 24 8 8 2 1 3 7,333,000 7.963,000 + 8.6 
Foreign Companies. . . . . . 15 1] 1] 0 9 za 22,172,000 22,019.00 — 0.7 
Other Companies . . .... 45 14 20 9 11 0 3,482,000 8,032,000 -+130.7 
OE cc le ce ew we 567 600 195 388 3E* $484.537,000 $541,092,000 -+ 11.7% 
“Payments were reduced on 17 issues and eliminated or deferred on 14 issues. | 
} 











rp tiE demand for cotton goods has 
| ‘een rising steadily for a number of 
years, in contrast with a declining ca- 
pa iv for production in this country. 

Between 1929 and 1937, there occurred 
a gain of approximately 7,000,000 in 
population, which would account to some 
exient for the increased consumption of 
cotton goods from 7,895,000,000 to 
9.357.000,000 square yards. Allowing, 
however, for a population growth by re- 
ducing consumption to per capita figures, 
it will be seen in Table I that there was a 
rise in square-yard consumption per 
capita from 65.0 to 72.4. Thus, the long 
term trend is toward enlarged consump- 
tion of cotton textiles, reflecting more 
applications of the staple in the house- 
hold and in industry. 

Only about 40 per cent of the cotton 
consumed is in the apparel field, the re- 
mainder being used for household and 
industrial purposes. 

There is a fairly close correlationship 
between cotton goods consumption and 
national prosperity as measured by either 
the Federal Reserve Board Index of Pro- 
duction or national income. On the basis 
of forecasts of trends for general busi- 
ness in the next 2 or 3 years, coupled 
with a large accumulated demand for tex- 
tiles. it is expected that post-war absorp- 
tion will run at wartime levels of around 
11,000,000,000 square yards: and sub- 
sequently it should maintain a level sub- 
stantially above the pre-war years. 


Wider Mill Margin 


Profits of the cotton textile industry are 
influenced by dollar-volume of sales and 
by the “mill margin.” The mill margin, 
in general, is the difference between the 
price paid for raw cotton and the average 
wholesale price received for cotton goods, 
Raw cotton prices have risen rather 
sharply in recent years. But the price 
received for wholesale cotton cloth has 
also increased, thus acting to widen the 
mill margin considerably above that ex- 
isting in the pre-war years, as detailed in 
Table IT. 

It will be noted in the tabled figures 
that the mill margin of the war years, 
through 1944, was materially higher than 
in preceding years. In other words, the 
“spread” between raw cotton prices and 
wholesale cotton cloth prices advanced 
in a period of extraordinary demand... 
a not surprising development but men- 
tioned to point up the crux of this survey. 

Wholesale prices for cotton cloth and 
cotton mill margins fluctuate to a degree 
with raw cotton prices. The latter, in 
turn. are influenced by the size of cotton 


RISE IN CONSUMER 
SOURCES FORECASTS 
LARGE COTTON 
TEXTILE USES 


By M. S. THOMAS 


crops, cotton crop carry-overs, exports 
and general demand for the fiber. The 
prospects are that cotton prices will re- 
main at a fairly high level for some time 


Wages are an important cost item, 
amounting to around 30 per cent of total 
costs. Wage rates have been rising stead- 
ily. The average for cotton manufacturers 
amounted to around 70 cents an hour in 
the latter months of 1945, against an 
average of 63 cents in 1944 and 39 cents 
in 1939, The passage of a Federal mini- 
mum wage law would not immediately 
affect cotton cloth production costs, since 
average wages are now around, or higher 
than the proposed general levels. Fur- 
ther increases for the industry appear 
possible, however, in view of the obvious 
trend. As soon as machinery becomes 
available, on the other hand, the industry 
should find it possible to buy more mod- 
ern, more efficient manufacturing equip- 
ment and facilities, which should offset 
to some degree rising wages and other 





Table | 
Significant Figures on Output and Consumption of Cotton Goods 
Available Indicated 
for Domestic Per Capita 
Year Production Imports Exports Consumption Consumption 
(Millions of Square Yards) — (Sq. Yds.) 
1925 7,742 109 543 7.308 63.6 
1929 8.399 61 564 7,895 65.0 
1932 6.27€ 29 375 5.932 47.5 
1937 9.446 147 236 9.357 72.! 
1939 9.045 112 367 7.789 67.0 
1940 9.602 84 358 9,328 70.7 
1941 11,328 61 587 10,802 81. 
1942 12,402 8 148 11.972 88.9 
1943 11.648 20 538 11.129 81.5 
1944 10.666 *20 *700 9.986 72.3 


Partly estimated. 





to come, in view of the shortage of high- 
erade cotton which has been carried over 
from previous crops, along with the in- 
tensive demands of the domestic manu- 
facturing industry and the probability 
that exports will be extensive for a while. 
From this angle, the assumption is rea- 
sonable that the prices of finished goods 
will also be fairly high. The corollary of 
such developments would be satisfactory 
mill margins. But, in considering the fore- 
going items, attention needs to be paid to 
the cost situation, 


cost factors affecting the industry. 

A perspective of textile events requires 
that notice be taken of an important new 
trend in the industry. This involves the 
integration of textile operations and the 
adoption of “brand” names. Producers 
who have made the public conscious of 
brand names for their particular products 
had a better than average earnings result 
in pre-war years, and more companies 
are now planning to follow this profitable 
example. 


(continued on page 9) 





Table Il 
Prices (Cents Per Pound) of Raw Cotton and Cloth 

Estimated 
Prices Cotton 

Yeer Raw Cotton Cotton Cloth Mill Margins 
1926 16.62 33.04 15.66 
1929 8.22 32.49 13.68 
1932 6.11 15.34 8.92 
1937 11.22 27.71 15.81 
1939 9.05 21.45 11.72 
1940 10.07 22.54 12.26 
1941 3.92 33.39 19.34 
1942 19.29 10.38 21.14 
1943 20.60 10.62 20.19 
1944 ZA22 $1.29 20.32 





uw 





FUYHE rush of annual reports these last 

| 4 weeks permits the tabulation on this 
page, comprising companies with com- 
mon stocks listed on the New York Stock 
:xchange, to round out the record of 1945 
incomes with well up toward 90 per cent 
of the corporations accounted for. 

In the March issue of THe EXCHANGE 
Magazine the net incomes of more than 
50 per cent of the corporations showed 
an aggregate of $2,056.401.000. this com- 
bined net being 6.6 per cent less than the 
showing of the preceding year. The more 
extensive record of the table below adds 
S1.387.000.000 of profits and reduces the 
percentage decline of the 28 groups to 
l.4 per cent. 

Study of the columns of figures will re- 
veal that 18 of the 28 groupings by indus- 
trial and transportation divisions earned 
profits in case of all companies involved, 
a suggestion that, for the rank and file of 
corporations. the cancellation of war con- 
tracts and early efforts at reconversion to 
peace production bv no means bore down 
heavily upon earnings. 

Three exhibits might be cited where the 
business aftermath of victory did have an 
adverse impact upon income. The global 
Aueust 14: 


phase of it was finished on May 8; be- 


war ended the European 
4 
cinning in May, therefore, it might be 
argued that production of certain mate- 
rials and equipment for the military, and 
the transportation of war materials, began 
to contract. receding sharply from Sep- 


6 


tember onward to the end of year 1945. 

The aviation group, for one, experi- 
enced a 11.5 per cent decline of net in- 
come in 1945 as compared with 1944. 
The railroad roster witnessed a recession 
of 26.2 per cent in net income, and the 
petroleum companies saw net profits edge 




























off to the extent of 8.4 per cent. But an 
effort to interpret declines of net profits 
would have to make allowance for a 
weighty factor: speeded-up amortization 
from income late in the year of special 
facilities built or acquired by many com- 
panies for direct war purposes. This pro- 
cedure was pressed by a number of rail- 
companies, to mention a_ single 
example which has received attention in 
statistical analyses of rail accounts, and 
figured in the accounting of manufactur- 
ers as well. 


road 


Add to Automotive Results 


General Motors came into the automo- 
tive tabulation, whereas not in- 
cluded in the March presentation in these 
columns; at the same time, some 19 other 
concerns of this group were added, re- 
sulting in a rise in composite earnings 
from $70,694,000 (for 27 corporations 
last to $300,143.000. The en- 
largement of the list resulted in a decline 
of the composite net, percentage-wise; in 
last month’s issue of the magazine, the 
advance over 1944 was 10.7 per cent, and 
the extension of the list this month 
this margin lowered to 3.7 per cent. Sig- 
nificance is attached to the fact that only 
9 of the 47 concerns reported upon indi- 
cated an improvement of net income in 
1945. and in this field it is to be assumed 
that the slackening of war business in the 


it was 


month ) 


saw 


(continued on page 11) 





1945 NET INCOME OF 725 COMPANIES HAVING COMMON STOCK 
LISTED ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
—By Industrial Groups— 


Number Number 

Reporting Showing 

INDUSTRY To Date Net Income 
\musement LO 10 
\utomotive 17 46 
\viation 12 1l 
Building 22 20 
Business and Office Equipment 9 9 
( hemi il 63 63 
Electrical Equipment 14 14 
Farm Machinery 6 6 
Financial 24 24 
Food 13 13 
Garment Manufacturers 6 6 
Leather 12 12 
Machinery and Metals 81 81 
Mining nu 26 
Paper and Publishing 25 29 
Petroleum 32 2 
Railroad 69 64 
Retail Merchandising 56 56 
Rubber 7 7 
Shipbuilding and Operating 6 6 
Shipping Services } | 
Steel, lron and Coke 2 33 
lextile 25 25 
Tobacco 14 14 
 tilities 36 35 
U.S. Cos. Oper. Abroad 15 14 
Foreign Companies 2 8 
Other Companies 13 3 
Total 725 705 


Estimated Group 


Number Net Income: Per Ce 
Showing (Combined Change in Group 
Improvement Incomes Minus Net Income 
(1945 vs. 1944) Combined Losses) (1945 vs. 1944) 
5 $ 61,812.000 + 2.9% 
300,143,000 + 3.7 
7 34,716,000 —- 1.5 
13 32,173,000 — 2.3 
1 25,772,000 - 4.9 
38 315.630.000 + 3.4 
1. 46,992,000 —— §.6 
1 45.466.000 — Gi 
13 64,014,000 + 7.9 
20 197.878,000 + 1.4 
3 5.599.000 ——- ' OF 
7 16,104,000 — 0.9 
93 143,023,000 — 4.3 
1] 83.046.000 — 42.3 
17 15.783.000 +. J 
19 407.803.000 — 8.4 
13 431.306.000 =e 
14 210.657.0600 + $.9 
} 59,959,000 — 4.9 
2 10.766.000 —15.2 
2 2.912 000 + 2.2 
a2 167,500,000 — 1.4 
17 54,448,000 +17.5 
S 67,611,000 + 2.0 
% 453.466.000 on: Bon 
9 34.603.000 — 2.9 
2 80,259,000 — 62 
6 14,827,000 + 2.7 
335 $3,444.268,000 — 4.4% 
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SUNBEAM 
CORPORATION 


1.1 00.000 Shares 


. ;. Par $5 
Common Stock, P 


Ticker Symbol: SGX 


Ty HE corporation is a consolidation of 
2 companies, the Seeger Refrigerator 
Company, of St. Paul, Minnesota, found- 
ed by the Seeger family in 1906, and the 
Sunbeam Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Evansville, Indiana, carrying on a 
business founded in 1883. On July 5, 
1945, the Seeger Refrigerator Company 
absorbed the Sunbeam Electric Manufac- 
turing Company. 

The St. Paul division began business in 
1905, manufacturing ice boxes, and is to- 
day one of the largest manufacturers of 
electric refrigerators. In the past. refrig- 
erator cabinets were built for Frigidaire, 
General Electric. Westinghouse. Norge. 
Kelvinator, and others, who installed their 
own particular makes of condensing units, 

The Seeger-Sunbeam Corporation is to- 
day manufacturing household refrigera- 
tors exclusively for Sears, Roebuck and 
Montgomery Ward, and is also building 
low-temperature freezers for home and 
farm use for these concerns. In the St. 
Paul plant the manufacturing operations 
produce commercial reach-in refrigera- 
tors, display cases, etc., for Frigidaire: 
commercial reach-in refrigerators for 
Westinghouse, and for Seeger-Sunbeam’s 
own commercial outlets, a low-tempera- 
ture home and farm freezer and a com- 
plete line of commercial reach-in cabinets. 


display cases, etc. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. was, prior to the 
Seeger-Sunbeam union, a large stock- 


holder in the Sunbeam company and is 
now the largest stockholder in the Seeger- 
Sunbeam Corporation. During the 7 
vears ended in 1941, sales of Seeger cab- 
inets through Sunbeam to Sears, Roebuck 
& Co, approximated one-half to two- 
thirds of the company’s volume of sales 
while Montgomery Ward & Co. took from 
one-sixth to one-fourth of the Seeger dol- 
lar volume. 

The Evansville plant in 1929 entered 
the refrigeration business, manufacturing 
the condensing units for Sears. Roebuck’s 
refrigerators. Later a manufacturing line 
for the production of household cabinets 
was installed. 

Both component companies were active 
in the war effort, and both were recipients 
of the Army-Navy “E” award. 

Enlargement Program 

Seeger-Sunbeam Corporation has started 
an expansion program of $4,950,000. 
This was necessary to prepare for a pro- 
jected production of more than 400,000 
refrigerators in St. Paul. including both 
250.000 
household cabinets and 500.000 condens- 


household and commercial. and 2 


ing units in Evansville. or a total increase 
of approximately 35 per cent over pre- 
war production. 

Both factories have labor contracts 


As quickly 


signed up for the next year. 


; i | 
Announcements of new listings of securities are | 
confined mainly to a brief description of the issuing | 
corporations’ business and facilities. Detailed infor- 
mation is contained in the Listing Applications _ 
which may be obtained from member fon of the 
New York ' Stock ones: R 






as materials become available. according 
to the company, additional workers will 
he emploved. When operating at full ca- 
pacity it is estimated that there will be 
hetween 5,000 and 6,000 employees. 


The combined figures of the corpora- 
tion for the 2 years preceding the war. 
and since, are as follows: 


Sales Net Profit 
GD is, 5-00. $26.874.340 $2.814.066 
| ee 27,930,229 1.917.194 
Co re 11.656,147 945.635 
(cc: ee 21.407,088 1.138.020 
J) ER a 14,156.254 712.547 
bo) See 14.538.090 611.815 


The company has on hand orders for 
commercial refrigeration, through their 
pre-war outlets, covering the entire 1946 
production. Contract business is assured 
for the next 3. years, contingent only 
upon the availability of raw materials. 

Considering the operating situation of 
fairly recent date, the company notes that 
a slackening of deliveries on the part of 
suppliers. after a good post-war start, re- 
sulted in an operating loss of $473,000 
for the 5 months ended January 31, 19-40. 
Consequently, on February 22 of this 
vear, the dividend for the second quarter 


was omitted, 
















173 678 Shares 
ar 30 Cents 
Common Stock. Jar Oo 



















































Symbol: pA 


Ticker 


futomatic tire building machines 


| URING the fiscal vear ended Octo- 
ber 3l. 

cent of the company’s net sales consisted 

tubes. the 


prising various mechanical rubber soods, 


1945, approximately 50 per 


of tires and remainder com- 
including sper ial products for the Gov- 
ernment. Significantly, a company com- 
ment on prospects notes, “The company 


may continue the production of certain 


Thermostatically controlled tire presses 


such special products or products similar 
thereto in the event of a peace-time de- 
mand therefor.” 

But of mechanical rubber goods sales 
developed since the corporation was 
formed under Ohio laws in 1905, the most 
important are “V-belts.” used for power 
transmission. Uses of the belt include the 
operation of fans on motor vehicles, ma- 
tools, compressors, 
pumps, etc. The chief raw materials em- 
ployed are both crude and synthetic rub- 
ber and rayon and cotton fabric. Syn- 
thetic rubber has figured largely in com- 


chine generators, 


pany operations since war in the Far 
East brought about a shortage of the 
natural commodity. 

\-belts are 
grooved pulleys, often being used in mul- 


constructed to run in 


tiple arrangements. On occasion, the com- 
pany sells the complete V-belt drive, in- 
cluding pulleys bought on specifications 
for resale. 

Dayton Rubber owns 2 plants—at Day- 
ton, O. and Waynesville, N. C. Three 
wholly-owned subsidiaries are currently 
inactive. Recently, the completely owned 
Dayton Rubber Export 
Ohio, formed for the 
handling prospective export trade and 
In Canada a 
60 per cent interest is held in Dayton 


Company, of 
was purpose of 
other foreign operations. 


Rubber Company, Ltd., which owns a 
small plant at Toronto for the manufac- 
ture of sundry rubber goods. 

Net profit of the 1945 fiscal year 
amounted to $431,466, against $781.716 
for the preceding year. The balance sheet 
as of October 31, 1945 showed total assets 
amounting to $12,459,153. Current assets 
totalled $9,653,495 and current liabilities 
Total debt at 
the year-end aggregated $2,550,000, con- 


were $2,876,728. funded 


sisting of sinking fund debentures, due 


March 1, 1960. 





Froedtert Grain & 
Malting Company, 
Inc. 


853.574 Shares 


Common Stock, Par $1 


Ticker Symbol: FED 


QYOR nearly 80 years, the company has 
been a “family affair” with headquar- 
ters and principal operating facilities con- 
tinuously located in Milwaukee County, 
Wisconsin. Growth since incorporation 
in 1887 has been such that the organiza- 
tion now constitutes one of the largest 
producers of malt in the world, account- 
ing for about 13 per cent of the product 
manufactured in the United States. Sales 
volume reported by the company in 1945 
(the year July 31) 
amounted to $24,952,700, a high record, 
the output going largely to distillers for 
the manufacture of alcohol used in war 
eoods’ production. 

No reconversion problems face the 
Froedtert plants, and steps are being taken 
to enlarge facilities, whose peace-time 
output will go chiefly to brewers. In July 
of last year the Union Elevator, Minne- 
apolis, was purchased, increasing the 
company’s storage capacity by nearly 50 
per cent. In 1943 an additional malting 
plant in Detroit was acquired: and steps 
being taken to enlarge equipment at the 
Milwaukee plant will increase manufac- 
turing capacity by approximately 4,- 
000,000 bushels of grain a year. 


fiscal ends on 


Limitations on Malt 


At present the consumption of malt by 
brewers is limited under grain conserva- 
tion measures to 70 per cent of the prod- 
uct used in 1945. Nevertheless, the 
estimates that United States 
production of malt for all purposes, in- 
cluding exports, will approximate 103,- 
000,000 bushels in 1946. Of Froedtert 
customers, the largest bought only 5 per 
cent of the malt shipped by the company 
in 1945; the greater part of the output is 
sold through independent sales agents. 


company 


The company owns 3 modern malting 
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New plant proposed by Froedtert Grain & Malting in Milwaukee 


plants, located at Milwaukee, Winona, 
Minn. and Detroit, maintaining labora- 
tories at each plant for the conduct of 
research into phases of malt manufacture 
and uses. The employment of large-scale 
modern equipment permits the conversion 
if erain into malt with a small number of 
workers, factory and_ office personnel 
totalling only 350. 

The financial structure includes 40,000 
shares of preferred, issued in September, 
L945, $2,000,000 sinking fund 312 per 
cent debentures, according to the balance 
sheet on July 31, 1945, and 1,200,000 
authorized shares of common stock. The 


issued common stock capital was in- 
creased from 426,787 shares early this 
vear to 853,574 shares through a 2 for 1 
~plit-up. 

The balance sheet as of January 31, 


















1946, showed aggregate assets of $12,- 
655,624. Current assets of 57,380,221 
contrasted with $1,475,034 current liabil- 
ities. For the 1945 fiscal year, the com- 
pany reported net income after Federal 
and Wisconsin income taxes, amounting 
to 51,000,887. against $809,670 in the 
1944 year. 


Excess Profits Taxes 


Excess profits taxes in the 1945 fiscal 
year amounted to $2,052,000, compared 
with $630.000 in 1944 and $1,224,036 in 
1943. Dividends on the common stock 
have experienced some variation during 
the last 10 years. Prior to 1941, when a 
$1 annual rate was installed (on the old 
stock) changes from year to year are re- 
vealed in these figures: 1940, 75 cents; 
1939, 55 cents; 1937, $1.20. 





Utilities Outlook 


(continued from page 2) 


sonable time and become seasoned. This 
has been particularly true in the case of 
stocks which are divested by holding com- 
panies through the medium of pro-rata 
distribution to their own stockholders. 

Many of the people who receive the 
stock thus become involuntary sharehold- 
ers and there is always a certain amount 
of selling which accompanies transactions 
of this sort. 

Some people have laid emphasis on the 
fact that utility companies are faced with 
higher operating costs of various kinds. 
We think the best answer to this negative 
reaction was contained in the 1945 an- 
nual report of one of the important oper- 
ating companies. Their statement was as 
follows: 


“.,. the company is looking forward 
to a period of expanding business. 
While, during the coming months, 
there will be felt the impact of the 


many new problems of supply, labor, 
and inflation resulting from the Sec- 
ond World War, your company’s 
management believes that these ad- 
verse conditions will have little per- 
manent effect upon the company's 
operating results.” 

It might be said in summarizing that 
there is a wide variety of utility stocks 
available to suit different tastes and needs 
but included in the field are many other 
situations providing material for study. 





Statistical and other factual infor- 
mation regarding any securities re- 
ferred to in THE Excuance has been 
obtained from sources deemed to be 
reliable but Turk EXCHANGE assumes 
no responsibility for its accuracy or 
completeness. Neither such informa- 
tion nor any reference to any particu- 
lar securities is intended to be or 
should be considered as in any way a 
recommendation for the purchase, sale 
or retention of any such securities. 











New Consumer 
Sources for 
Textile Industry 


(continued from page 6) 


It has been the custom in textile manu- 
facturing for various operations in the 
making and finishing of cloth to be per- 
formed by different companies. A large 
number of small concerns, many of whom 
were of a marginal nature, were operat- 
ing in a highly competitive pre-war mar- 
ket. Also, it is not uncommon for a tex- 
tile manufacturer to dispose of his entire 
product to a factor or selling agent. The 
latter, in many cases, provides the com- 
pany’s financing, styling, and general dis- 
tributing facilities. Several mergers have 
occurred recently in a so-called “vertical 
integration” in order to form companies 
which would perform all the operations, 
from basic manufacturing through the 
final sale and distribution of finished 
product. 


Price Advantage 


\t present, this appears to be a trend 
of profitable implications and it may re- 
sult in partial control of illogical com- 
petitive practices. Also, the tendency to- 
ward integration is helpful in the sense 
that. under OPA ceiling prices. the manu- 
facturer who carries out a complete pro- 
gram from raw material to delivered 
goods. would seem to be in a superior 
trade position. 

The immediate prospects for profit 
margins in the industry have been made 
somewhat complex by inter-relationships 
between prices for labor and raw material 
and ceiling prices. The textile field is 
not, of course, unique in having perplexi- 
ties about profit margins because of these 
elements. 


Active Demand Will Continue 


In currently appraising the value of 
textile manufacturing company securities, 
the large demand for the industry’s prod- 
ucts should be considered more important 
than temporary difficulties in respect to 
profit margins. It is a fair guess that the 
active demand will continue to exist for a 
longer period than will maladjustments 
affecting profit margins. The demand will 
be so intensive as to strain manufacturing 
capacity over the next few years and the 
textile industry should be able to look 
forward to a longer period of prosperity 
than it has enjoyed in several decades. 
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STOCK SPLIT-UPS LEAD 


TO GREATER NUMBER 
OF SHAREHOLDERS 


W ITH stock split-ups again attaining 
‘Y popularity, the individual investor 
has an interest in inquiring into the many 
and varied factors which surround this 
corporate financial practice. Since V-J 
Day the New York Stock Exchange has 
considered an increasing number of appli- 
cations for the listing of additional 
amounts of stock arising out of split-ups. 
From inquiries received and other indi- 
cations, it is judged that more applica- 
tions of this nature will be submitted in 
the coming months. 

The New York Stock Exchange recently 
outlined its views on stock split-ups in a 
letter to the heads of listed corporations 
from Emil Schram, President. Some of 
the points raised by Mr. Schram are inter- 
preted here for the benefit of individual 
investors. 

In any approach to the splitting of 
shares. it is worthwhile first of all to re- 
state a basic fundamental of investment: 
the split-up is in no way a bonus or spe- 
cial distribution to stockholders. A split- 
up, even if called a stock dividend or if 
made only for technical reasons, repre- 
sents merely a change in the form of a 
shareowner’s holdings which results in no 
increase in his proportionate interest in 
the company. 

What does happen is that, when the 
quoted market price of a stock is reduced 
as a result of a split-up, the shares come 
into the hands of a larger number of in- 
vestors and usually a better market for 
the shares develops. There are more bids 
and offers in the marketplace, making for 
a narrower spread in quotations and 
wider availability of the shares. Both the 
quality and stability of the market are 
improved, 


Spreads Ownership 


In this way the split-up promotes a 
wider distribution of the securities of rep- 
resentative business and industrial com- 
panies, a trend wholly in accord with the 
(American concept of democratic capital- 
ism. 

Some examples of companies which re- 
realized these benefits of 


cently have 


wider public participation are: Westing- 
house Electric, which split its common 4 
for 1 last Spring, and added 8.304 new 
holders by the year-end: Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad, which split 2 for 1 
last May, and saw its number of stock- 
holders rise from 8,000 to 11.800 in the 
remainder of 1945; Acme Steel. split 3 
for 1 in April, 1945, a stockholder gain 
1,024: Standard Oil 
(Ohio), split 214 for 1 in the same month, 
a gain in stockholders from 7.915 to 
10,733. 

When the over-all results for all com- 
panies making splits are contemplated, it 
is clear that the total gain will be sizable. 


from 3,777 to 


This reverses a trend toward contraction 


of shareholder lists which had set in dur- 
ing the war years. From 1943 to 1944 
there was a modest decrease in the total 
of corporate shareowners. 


Helps High-Priced Issues 

In the case of companies which have 
had stable records of earnings and whose 
stocks have had a consistently high dollar 
market price, there can be no doubt but 
that a split-up serves a real need in im- 
proving marketability. Du Pont sold up 
to 655 before it was split 314 for 1 in 
January, 1929, Thereupon the new issue 
ranged from 231 to 80 in 1929. 


(nother beneficial type of split is that 
of the closely-held company. As enter- 
prises of this class come into the area of 
general public ownership, the change fre- 
quently is accompanied by split-ups of 
the stock, and subsequent to public offer- 
ing a substantial percentage of these 
shares has been listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Examples are provided 
by recent listings of Union Asbestos & 
Rubber Company common. stock and 
Class A common of The Visking Corpora- 
tion. The former had, prior to the offer- 
ing of a block of these shares, seen its 
closely-owned stock divided 8 for 1, the 
latter had been split 3 for 1. 

A feature of public offerings of equities 
this year and last has been the distribu- 
tion of stocks supplied by large stock- 
owners. This process has added no new 
money to corporate capital, representing 
solely the sales of existing stock for ac- 
count of individuals who, for one reason 
or another, elected to convert part of their 
holdings into cash. To facilitate such dis- 
tributions as well as to encourage public 
ownership, the existing share authoriza- 
tions were increased and the number of 
outstanding shares enlarged. In order to 
promote marketability—a step toward 
widened ownership—the stocks were 
thereafter listed on the Exchange. 

The popularity of stock splits today 
raises the question of whether such a 
move is always wise, especially in the case 
of companies which, due to the nature of 
their business, capitalization or other fac- 
tors, have a record of widely fluctuating 
earnings with alternating years of sub- 
stantial profits or heavy losses. 





The Exchange has announced that it 
will weigh these considerations carefully 
in any application for the listing of addi- 
tional shares resulting from split-ups pro- 





Company 
Abbott Laboratories 
The American News Company 
Brown Shoe Company 
Checker Cab Mfg. Corp. 
Continental Steel Corp. 
Edison Bros. Stores 
Hercules Powder Company 
Industrial Rayon Corp. 
Julius Kayser & Company 
G. C. Murphy Company 
Pacific Mills 
J. C. Penney Company 
Reliance Mfg. Company 
Vick Chemical Company 





SPLIT-UPS OF LISTED STOCKS SINCE JAN. 1, 1946 


Amount Date 

of Split Effective 

2 for 1 April 9, 1946 

2 for |] March 25, 1946 
2 for | January 15, 1946 
1 for 1 March 22, 1946 
2%5 for ] March 20, 1946 

2 for 1 January 28, 1946 
2 for ] April 15, 1946 

2 for 1 April 2. 1916 

2 for 1 February 1, 1946 
4 for 1] April 15, 1946 

2 for 1 February 27, 1946 
> for I January 16, 1946 
2 for 1] March 22, 1946 
2 for ] March 28, 1946 
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pos] immediately following a substantial 
rise in market price without any record of 
the -nares having consistently maintained 
suc: a higher price range. 

~:rutiny will also be made of proposals 
to =plit-up listed stocks that already are 
selling in a low price range, or to sub- 
divide into such a large number of units 
thai an abnormally low price range for 
the new shares would result. 

(he financial district recalls more than 
one occasion in the past when a split- 
down or “reverse split-up” has later been 
made to correct the effect of an earlier 
exaggerated split-up. Back in 1929, when 
‘leischmann Co., Royal Baking Powder, 
E. W. Gillett Co. Chase and Sanborn, 
and Wilder Food Products were merged 
into Standard Brands, the latter company 
increased its stock issue from 220,706 
shares to 12,342,977. High for the in- 
creased issue in 1929 was 4484. Thirteen 
vears later, in 1942, Standard Brands was 
at a low of 234. 


Then in 1943 the company split-down 
its stock, in a 1 to 4 ratio. The split-down 
shares sold up to 317% in the same year. 
Recently the stock was selling at 51. 

No hard-and-fast mathematical for- 
mula can be adopted with regard to price 
range of stock issues or the number of 
times they may be subdivided, due to the 
number and variety of factors which need 
to be considered in any particular split- 
up. Rather the New York Stock Exchange 
has invited the managements of listed 
companies to confer with the Stock List 
staff of the Exchange, prior to the time 
that final corporate action is taken, in 
order to be apprised of how the Ex- 
change’s general policy relates to their 
individual case. 


Must Consider Long Term 


An obvious, but at times neglected, fact 
is that the setting of the ratio of a new 
issue is a financial decision requiring the 
most careful study of the probable long- 





range trend of securities values, as well as 
an awareness of today’s market prices. 

As a further aid to wider understand- 
ing by the public of the nature and pur- 
pose of any split, the Stock Exchange 
has said that it will expect a statement, 
in a corporation’s application for the 
listing of shares to be issued as a split-up, 
of the reasons for the action taken. 


Explained to Stockholders 


Many companies which have recently 
split their stock have also submitted to 
their stockholders a statement of the pur- 
poses of this action and an explanation 
of its significance to the individual stock- 
holder. In addition to making such in- 
formative disclosure in the listing appli- 
cation, the Stock Exchange has sug- 
gested that listed companies include this 
information in the notice to stockholders 
to be sent out on the occasion of any 
split-up. 





1945 Earnings 


(continued from page 6) 


second half of the year had a marked 
effect upon both gross and net profit. 
Eleven of 30 mining companies did bet- 
ter in respect to net income in 1945, al- 
though the combined net income of the 
«croup receded 12.1 per cent. The ship- 
building and operating roster saw its net 
income decline 15.2 per cent from 1944, 
reflecting the trend in an industry im- 
portantly affected by the arrival of peace. 
Probably shipbuilding concerns were 
more sharply hit than was the automotive 
eroup by the shrinkage of business after 
\-J Day. The steel, iron and coke area, 
on the other hand, appeared to take the 


Buicks roll off the assembly line again 


war's end in stride, for net income of 35 
companies receded only 1.4 per cent and 
12 concerns had a larger net profit than 
in 1944, 


Few Work Stoppages in 1945 


Relatively few of the figures in the 
table reflect, of course, the major stop- 
pages through strikes which occurred 
after the close of 1945, with the excep- 
tion of those of the automotive group. 
For that reason, among others having to 
do with excess profits tax rebates, con- 
tract re-adjustment, etc., the 1945 profits 
showing hardly stands as a preview of 
corporate results during the first half of 
1946. 

The textile group’s statistics bore out 
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the general tenor of reports made public 
by individual units during the year. Of 
25 companies in the table, all showed 
profits and 17 earned more than the year 
before. with a composite net income gain 
over 1944 of 17.5 per cent. This was the 
best exhibit of all the tabled groups. 
Some wonder among students of indus- 
trial conditions during a period of raw 
material shortages that so strong a show- 
ing should have occurred appears justi- 
fied by the figures . . . especially as the 
retail merchandising department, gaining 
8.9 per cent in net income, showed far less 
progress. Of the 56 merchandising con- 
cerns to be reported upon, all were, how- 
ever, in the black, and the prosperous 
state of this field was disclosed in the fact 
that 44 companies did better than the year 
before. 
Many Groups Lose Ground 

Examination of the final column of 
percentage changes for the year indicates 
much irregularity. More than half of the 
28 groups presented a less favorable net 
income picture than during the preceding 
year. although, on balance, the small re- 
cession of 4.4 per cent in the amount of 
profit sketched no important change in 
the general industrial and business situ- 
ation. 

The question is bound to arise. how- 
ever: may the recession be considered as 
an introduction to a more substantial de- 
cline in the first half of 1946? It seems 
to be expected that the first quarter’s re- 
ports of many corporations, especially of 
those affected by strikes, will at least 
point a downward drift. 











Skill and Unending Patience Guard Engravers 


Against Certificate Counterfeiting 


A Sa safeguard against counterfeiting, 
A as much care as that taken by the 
Government in the preparation of its cur- 
rency is exercised by the bank note com- 
panies who engrave and print securities. 
In fact. the few 
panies, which have the necessary facil- 


American bank note com- 


ities for engraving stocks and bonds, also 
manufacture most of the currencies and 
postage stamps used by various countries. 

Few people realize the vast amount of 
work and the large number of processes 
and intricate machinery used to produce 
a stock certificate. 
a certificate so perfect that duplication is 


To manufacture such 
highly improbable requires meticulous 
patience and skill. Some of the workman- 
ship, such as the picture—or vignette as 
it is called 
The artist, who has taken years of pains- 


is done by hand on steel. 


taking apprenticeship to gain proficiency 
in his art. often works weeks, or even 
months at a time, to complete a single 
vignette. 

The intricate geometrical designs which 
make up the border of stock certificates 
and bonds are the product of a “geo- 
metrical lathe,” a machine so complicated 
A duplicate of 
the design cannot be made without the 


that few can operate it. 


secret combination or record of its set- 
ting. 

The face text of all engraved securities 
traded on the New York Stock Exchange 
must be engraved by hand in script letter- 
ing which consumes much time and re- 
quires patience unending by the engraver 
working with the aid of a magnifying 
class. 

In order to preserve the original en- 
gravings against the wear of printing, 
replicas are made, by another highly 
skilled of steel 
plates. 


process on another set 

To protect these dies and plates, as they 
are called, against careless keeping or 
for fraudulent use, each bank note com- 
pany stores them in especially constructed 
burglar-proof and fire-proof vaults. Al- 
though the various listed companies pay 
the cost for engraving and printing their 
securities, the New York Stock Exchange 
insists that all dies, rolls, plates and other 
engravings used in connection with the 
manufacture of certificates at all times 
must remain in the possession of the bank 
note company and, when not actually be- 


12 


ing used in connection with the manufac- 
ture and preparation of certificates, be 
kept in such vaults on the premises of the 
bank note company. Completed certifi- 
cates prior to delivery, must be stored in 
the vaults, 

\n important requirement for making 
good securities is an excellent grade of 
bond paper, of adequate strength and 
durability. Because paper of this quality 
could not withstand the pressure of the 
steel plates, it is soaked in filtered water 
until its fibres are softened sufficiently to 
After each 
printing the sheets are dried and again 


receive a clear impression. 


softened for each additional 
The paper 
needed for a particular job are issued 


and 


printing. 


exact number of sheets of 


each sheet must be accounted for 
throughout each process. 

The Exchange requires that the face of 
a listed security be printed from at least 
two engraved steel plates—i.e., a border 
and a tint plate, from which a printing in 
color is made of the border and portions 
underlying the face of the security; and 
a hand-engraved face plate containing the 
vignette and the descriptive, or promis- 
sory, portion of the security, printed in 
black. The combined impressions of these 
plates provide effectual protection against 
counterfeiting. Different classes and de- 
nominations of securities also are printed 
them 


which make 


readily distinguishable, 


in distinctive colors 


Specimens of all listed securities—ex- 
cept United States Government securities 

-are kept by the Stock Exchange in 
order that stockholders and others inter- 
ested in a particular company may ascer- 
tain if they have the most up-to-date se- 
curity of the company in question. 

This securities engraving industry is a 
unique one. Customers at times may 
grumble at delays in receiving their secur- 
ities but artistic engravers cannot be 
rushed. Perfection, rather than speed. is 
the keynote of this business. 


SECURITY BANKNOTE Co, 


Engraving stock certificates 





Dividends in First 


(continued from page 4) 


cents each, regular and extra, in the open- 
ing 1945 quarter, before the division of 
shares. Sears, Roebuck & Co. paid a divi- 
dend of 25 cents a share after a 4 for 1 
split, against 75 cents quarterly on the 


old stock. 


Textile Group Results 


Prosperous business found reflection 
within the textile group of companies, 
more than half of those paying dividends 
their first quarter distribu- 
Cannon Mills: Paid 25 cents a 
share, compared with no disbursement in 
early 1945; 

United Merchants & Manufacturers: A 
dividend of 60 cents in the first quarter 


increasing 
tions. 


1946 Quarter Rise 


doubled the payment made in the first 
three months of last year: 

Collins & Aikman: Paid 50 cents this 
year, against 25 cents a year before, and 
Adams-Millis also paid twice as much 
(50 cents) this year as last. 

It is obvious from all of these citations, 
which by no means cover the full gamut 
of dividend increases. that the inroads 
made by scattered omissions did not act 
to darken the prospect of common stock 
owners. Reference to post-war events 
after 1918 shows that sturdy dividend 
payments after war demand for goods 
and materials slacken off are not an un- 
usual phase. Following World War I, the 
dividend records of many corporations 
were stable for a number of years. 
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ATLANTA, GA. 

There could not be such a thing as “profit- 
less prosperity” for very long in the United 
States, but I should think that radically in- 
clined individuals might be moved to take a 
notion to the idea when corporations, whose 
operating earnings fell sharply after V-J 
Day, begin in quantity to apply the law re- 
garding rebates on account of past excess 
profits taxes. Still, there stands the Revenue 
Act provision and crediting, in effect, past 
earnings to current (or 1945) income ac- 
counts will not continue long. On this year’s 
earnings, however, the excess profits taxes 
will still continue to receive prominence in 
absentia, so to say, and in cases where nor- 
mally-taxed corporate income proves to be 
rather low, the statisticians may be able to 
show how much poorer it would have been 
if still subject to excess profits taxes. It 
seems to me that 1946 earnings are going to 
be subjected to extraordinary analyses, what 
with one thing or another affecting the de- 
cisions of corporate auditors. 


W..R. T. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

According to my figuring, the Dow-Jones 
industrial average from a 1946 top of 206.97 
to the low (to date) of 186.02, receded 
about 11 per cent, then up to March 30 re- 
covered something like 7 per cent of the 
earlier recession. As a confirmed chartist, 
the ebb and resumed flow strike me as 
nothing more than a “normal reaction” and 
relative quick recovery—the reaction ap- 
proaching no way near to similar set-backs 
in past bull markets of a considerable dura- 
tion. In fact, as a chartist, the January- 
February reversal looked to me like too 
small a correction in a 4-year bull swing to 
be really normal. One might say that it was 
almost historic among stock market phe- 
nomena in view of the unfavorable political 
and labor developments of those months. 
Perhaps more is to come before the market 


hecomes adjusted to business and political 
events of this Spring. Or, maybe, a “cash 


market” does have a more rugged character 
than the conventional margined market. 


F. BR. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 

After reading THE ExcHANGE for several 
years, I find myself so curious about one 
phase of it that a question, long suppressed, 
is being asked. Do you consider the publi- 
cation as a house magazine for the New 
York Stock Exchange? I don’t know any 
other description for it, although the Stock 
Exchange itself receives only incidental 
mention in the articles; seldom is there an 
article in it about the Stock Exchange. 

M. K. 
Epitor’s Note:—The magazine has developed 
during more than 6 years along the line of its 
sub-heading—A Magazine of the Financial Com- 
munity. The preferences of many readers have 
shaped much of the contents, which deal with 
facts about listed securities, the corporations 
issuing them, and kindred information. After 
all, the Stock Exchange is merely a market 
place; a “house organ” devoted solely to it and 
its functions would probably be too technical 
and inclined toward heaviness, whereas most 


readers prefer to read about what is to be found 
on the Exchange. 


NEW YORK CITY 

... These are difficult times for “retirees” 
on small pensions. Time was when I looked 
ahead with considerable satisfaction to what 
{ am now receiving—a $2,000 teacher’s re- 
tirement income. But rising costs of living 
—well. one need go no further. Fortunately. 
during a fairly long interval of quite a good 
salary as salaries go in the teaching profes- 
sion, I was able to put by something and. 
contrary to well-meant and well-reasoned 
advice, I selected common stocks. My guide 
was 1) age and strength of corporations 
invested in, and 2) long dividend records. 
The reiteration in your magazine’s columns 
of long-time dividend payers on the Stock 


Letters to the editor in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 
discussion of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 


Exchange could be frequent and advan- 
tageous to persons who look for underlying 
facts of real importance concerning equities 
for investment. My income from stocks is 
now—and has been for some time—a handy 
addition to retirement remittances. 


J. W. M. 
OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


If the informed, but interested, estimates 
of railway net earnings, in case a substantial 
wage increase were to be made, should 
prove to be close to accuracy. rail profits 
thereafter would be small, indeed, for many 
properties. I refer to estimates offered in 
hearings on the wage plea. Increased wages 
in the past were followed by freight rate in- 
creases, but an investor is bound to wonder 
in these times of battle against inflation 
whether rates would be permitted to equal- 
ize wage costs except after a long delay. 
The present uncertainty is sufficient to dim 
the soundly reasoned elements of railroad 
strength of last Summer. 


F. deM W. 


HUDSON FALLS, N. Y: 
\n article in THe ExcHANGE several 
months ago contained mention of something 
which has remained in the back of my mind 
ever since. Evidently written by a broker, 
this section of the article said, in effect, 
that some of the most successful investors 
known to the writer lived far from the chief 
market places, knew little or 
nothing about statistical research or sources 
of advice: they invested when they thought 


securities 


conditions were fair and prices also fair and 
hought for the long pull. This view was 
stimulating, but left wonder how the buyers 
knew what to buy. It may be that the em- 
phasis your magazine has so often laid on 
“old-established corporations” reflects quite 
a wide-spread, simple method of investing 

. wider than a person who reads a great 
deal about stocks and bonds would think. 

OFS. 
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1. Hold Your U. S. War Bonds. 


Don’t let anyone talk you into cash- 
ing them. Be wary of “get-rich- 
quick” schemes. Extravagant prom- 
ises are a poor substitute for the 
safety and guaranteed return of your 
War Bonds. 
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4. Beware of Tips, Rumors, 
impulses. There is NO quick 
way to wealth, either on this Ex- 
change or anywhere else. Watch out 
for so-called “inside information” 
and predictions starting with ‘“They 
say.’ Ask yourself. . .“‘ Evenif there 
were an ‘inside,’ why should J be 
asked in? And who are these myste- 
rious ‘they’?”’ 


Suppose you could walk into a meeting in the big “‘Governors’ 
Room” on the sixth floor of the New York Stock Exchange 
building and talk with the 25 men who form the Board of 
Governors of this Exchange. 


You would meet men from all parts of the country. Some are 
partners in Exchange firms in New York and some are from other 
cities—Hartford, Richmond, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Detroit, San Francisco. Two of these Governors are not in the 
securities business... they are elected as representatives of the 
general public. 


Together, these men establish the rules for the conduct of this 
national market place... the world’s greatest free market. And 
together, they represent a broad, solid investment background ... 
a cross-section of experience from all over the country. 


Wouldn’t their advice on a sound course of investment be in- 
valuable if you could get it? 


You can get it. In answer to the question, “‘What advice would 
you give to the average investor?” here is a summary of their 
joint opinion: 
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2. Buy U. S. Savings Bonds. 
They are identical with Series “E”’ 
War Bonds and both are the world’s 
best investments... backed by the 
full resources of the United States 
Government...returning $4 at ma- 
turity for every $3 you invest. 


CIE 


5. Avoid Unnecessary Risk by 
getting facts on which to base your 
judgment. Otherwise you should 
stay out of the market. Risk is always 
present in buying or selling se- 
curities or any other form of property 
... but facts can eliminate needless 
risk. 





3. Get the Facts about any secur- 
ity before you act. Facts are 
available. Every company whose 
securities are listed on this Exchange 
has agreed to make available essen- 
tial information which you can use 
to make informed decisions. 


This advice by the Board of 
Governors of the New York Stock 
Exchange is underscored by the 
President of this Exchange: ‘Free 
markets are open to all, as they 
should be, but access to them should 
not be abused. Those who are unable 
to judge intrinsic values, or are un- 
willing to obtain the facts to judge 
these values, or cannot afford the 
risks involved, should stay out of 
this market. Instead they should put 
their available money into U. S. 
Savings Bonds.”’ 


NEw YorkK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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